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Speech defects have been recognized and studied as far back as 
the time of the ancient Grecian writers. The first serious attempts 
at such study came about 1825 to 1850. These studies were efforts 
to localize the part of the brain controlling speech, but their conclu- 
sions were very indefinite. Many German and English clinicians have 
presented individual cases of speech defect, but no explanations were 
made. In 1861, Broca made a rather conclusive study and proved 
that a language disability called aphasia was due to a lesion of the 
posterior part of the third convolution of the brain. In 1874, 
Wernicke pictured the individual who could not understand his na- 
tive language or read. He interpreted the phenomenon of word- 
deafness, or auditory aphasia, and paralleled it with the better known 
motor aphasia. Since that time, the number of contributions on the 
subject has been very large. Case studies are numerous on aphasic 
patients. 


Auditory aphasia is one of the less familiar forms of aphasia. 
It is rarely found unaccompanied by visual or motor aphasia. The 
pathological condition varies markedly in the degree of com- 
pleteness. In some cases it is complete: these cases are unaware of 
the differences of sound. In other cases it is only partial: that is, 
they recognize familiar words, such as their names, or names of 
friends, but are unable to comprehend other language. Word-deaf- 
ness is not literally synonymous with auditory aphasia because the 








* This is the eighth in a series of cases studies from the Clinical Division, Research 
Department, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey. This study was prepared in 
collaboration with the editor, Lloyd N. Yepsen. 
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person is not deaf. In fact he often has a keen sense of sound which 
is evidenced by his attempts to investigate the source of it. Com- 
plete aphasia is, then, a lack of discrimination between different sounds. 


Most of the published case studies deal with persons who have 
once heard well, and who developed auditory aphasia in later life, 
This pathological condition is usually accompanied by some sort of 
paralysis in other parts of the body, perhaps only slight. Fairly 
good methods are given in the literature for the diagnosis of this 
type. An ordinary physician can diagnose it since the loss of speech 
occurs very suddenly, and is usually accompanied by slight paralysis 
which is only temporary. The person who has previously heard and 
spoken speaks in disconnected words or nonsense syllables. Authori- 
ties conclude that since the subject cannot discriminate between the 
sounds he utters, he will say almost anything, and finding he is not 
understood speaks less and less and becomes totally mute. However, 
the possibility of congenital auditory aphasia, or auditory aphasia 

acquired before the child learns to talk, has received very little atten- 
- tion, partly because it is difficult to diagnose, and partly because such 
cases are apparently rare. 


It is of interest to present the case of a boy recently studied who 
apparently has had auditory aphasia from childhood, although the 
condition is not complete. He hears spoken words which mean noth- 
ing to him and consequently he exhibits a development of language 
facility considerably below his general level of ability. This condi- 
tion is further complicated by mental deficiency. 


Fred E. is a nice-appearing, alert boy of 12.3 years of age. 
This special study was made because the initial studies made at the 
time of his admission to The Training School suggested a possibility 
of auditory aphasia. 

The family history shows very little. The father and mother 
were drunkards. There were two normal brothers. Fred’s develop- 
mental history records that he walked at nineteen months but did not 
talk until eight years of age and then used only a few words rather 
indistinctly. 

When Fred was admitted to The Training School in September, 
1925, he was ten years of age. Preliminary tests yielded scores of 
3.0 years, I. Q. 30 on the Stanford Binet; 5.5 years on the Porteus 
Maze; and 8.0 years on the Witmer Formboard test. In January, 
1927, he was given the Ferguson Formboards and scored 12.0 years. 
It was noted that he did not seem deaf and yet he could not under- 
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stand instructions. He appeared much brighter than test results in- 
dicated. These facts suggested the possibility of auditory aphasia, 
but confirmation of this suspicion was not made at that time. 

He attended school for about a year, where he learned to sand- 
paper broom handles, rake leaves, saw, plane, and to perform other 
simple forms of industrial occupation and handwork. In October, 
1927, he was transferred to the cottage kindergarten where he received 
special training in handwork. He has been well adjusted in his cot- 
tage life, presenting no special problem there. 

The cottage-kindergarten teacher reported that Fred seemed 
brighter than many of her other boys and suggested the possibility 
of a defect in hearing. He was an apt pupil in handwork and was 
able to copy quite complicated designs. Because of these several 
observations a special psychological study was initiated to investigate 
the likelihood of aphasia as an explanation of his variable abilities. 

His ability to hear was the first problem investigated. When 
asked if he heard the tick of the watch, he gave no definite response. 
It seemed evident that he could hear, but that he did not understand 
what the examiner was saying. While he was engaged in doing 
something else, a muffled telegraph snapper was sounded at a distance 
of fifteen feet from him and outside the room. He immediately left 
what he was doing and investigated the source of the sound. While 
this simple test did not give the degree of hearing it established the 
fact that the boy was not deaf. 

Fred understood and replied to such familiar questions as, “What 
is your name?” However, when the terminology was changed to, 
“What do the boys call you?” there was no response. When told 
to close the door, he stood and looked at the person speaking to him 
but did not carry out the command. The same request when accom- 
panied by a glance and a motion toward the door caused him to go 
' immediately and close it. 

In the Binet examination when given the key and instructed 
without motion or glance to put it on the chair, then open the door, 
and finally bring the box, he put the key in the door and sat down. 
The second time, with motions to the chair, to swing open the door, 
and bring the box to the examiner, he followed instructions exactly. 
In school when he was told to put the thread over and under he 
showed that he had no idea what to do, but when once shown how 
to do it he continued unaided. Several simple questions, statements, 
or commands which he heard every day seemed plain to him but 
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any new combination seemed entirely foreign. He tried hard to 
imitate words and actions and often repeated a question the best he 
could instead of giving the answer. 


The following test results were obtained at that time: 


‘iis MEDIAN PERCENTILE 
AGE RANK FOR AGE 

Binet 4.0 fe) 
Myers Pantomime 8.0 
Goodenough Drawing 8.0 
Healy Pictorial Completion, No. I 8.0 8 
Knox Cube 16.0 80 
Stenquist Assembling, Series II 13.0 80 
Witmer Formboard 14.0 60 
Smedley Slope 12/11 51/37 


This group of tests showed a wide range of results. The Binet 
was the only verbal test and its score was 4.0 years, while on the 
non-verbal tests, the scores ranged from 8.0 to 16.0 years. In gen- 
eral, his reactions are very similar to those of a case previously re- 
ported.* Fred showed a general mental alertness on these non-verbal 
tests considerably above his Binet level. This was indicated to some 
extent by the fact that he had to be shown only once what to do on 
such tests as the Myers Pantomime, and readily comprehended in- 
structions given in the form of gestures in other tests not requiring 
verbal responses. 


He exhibited a normal amount of curiosity, was quiet, polite and 
pleasant. He has been unable to learn to read or write because of 
the lack of the language ability necessary to the learning of these 
subjects. 

His speech is difficult to understand. When attempting to imi- 
tate a sound, he watches the speaker very closely and makes crude 
attempts to use his mouth the same way and thus to speak correctly. 
This speech defect is probably due to his inability to distinguish be- 
tween spoken words and hence his inability to repeat them. 


In view of the family history, retardation, defective judgment, 
lack of ability to always make the most of his opportunities, poor 
learning and general observation, Fred is classified as a mentally de- 





* YEPSEN, LLOYD N. “A Case Study of Congenital Auditory Aphasia.” Accepted 
for publication by Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology. 
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ficient boy of high grade with a general ability of from 7 to 8 years 
and with a special defect which is characterized as auditory aphasia 
for spoken language. His type of ability is said to be manual as 
contrasted with verbal because of his high scores on the manual tests 
and his definite interest and abilities in this field. His behavior as 
observed and reported shows a fair degree of stability. He is train- 
able only along manual and industrial lines because of his lack of 
comprehension of spoken language. 

Whether Fred could learn to read and write is an open question. 
It is probable that the auditory aphasia rather than the presence of 
visual aphasia, is responsible for his inability, although with a gen- 
eral level of about eight years, extended academic training would not 
be recommended. 

This study seems to show that this is a case of a boy who has 
partial auditory aphasia combined with mental deficiency. He is 
capable of hearing language sounds, but cannot discriminate between 
any except the very familiar ones. It seems probable that this 
aphasia is congenital because there has never been any paralysis. 
Since he walked at nineteen months but did not talk at all until eight 
years of age, it would seem that the condition had occurred before 
birth, or at least very early in life. 

Methods of treatment for this type of aphasia are very obscure. 
One suggestion is to teach lip reading. This may be satisfactory with 
a boy of average general ability, but would not be profitable for a 
boy with inferior general mental level. His best prospects are in 
manual classes in an institution. Variety of opportunity is provided 
there, for he can be tried in such classes as woodwork, loom, and 
basketry. His teachers should be advised to give more demonstration 
with their instruction. While at The Training School he should con- 
tinue in the cottage kindergarten partly for the satisfaction of suc- 
cessful completion of something in which he is interested, and also 
since considerable manual work is offered in that group. As soon 
as his physical development warrants, Fred will need an industrial 
schedule where he can learn to do by observing others. With his gen- 
eral alertness and high non-verbal ability he will probably succeed in 
such occupations. 

Outside an institution where Fred would not be understood, he 
would be classified as a low-grade mentally deficient boy, misunder- 
stood by normal children, and continually reminded of his handicap. 
Within an institution the teachers, the supervisors and those having 
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charge of his daily work understand his situation and he is helped 
with the utmost care. He is just one of the many boys who require 
individual attention to meet their needs. With this understanding, 
there is little doubt that Fred will become a fairly efficient worker, 
with the usual supervision, and a happy institutional boy. 


The Special School as an Americanization 
Factor in the Community 


Clara Burrow, M.A. 
Head Teacher, State Street Binet School, Newark, N. J. 


(Continued from the December number) 


We judge of the success or the failure of our school in the 
community by the practical results. The pupil’s success is the school’s 
success; the pupil’s failure is the school’s failure. It is one of the 
great opportunities of the special school to be the friend and advisor 
of those who have been sent out. The school cannot fulfill this role 
unless it has prepared these boys and girls to face the working 
world with confidence in their ability as well as to instill in them ; 
habits of cleanliness, orderliness, obedience and industry. To quote 
Dr. Meta L. Anderson: “The aim of our work is to train the de- 
fective children better how to work and better how to live in the 
community where they will have to work and live.” To do this we 
must know something of what they will need in their work and in 
their lives. We find that defective persons fail to keep a job not 
always because they cannot do the work, but because they won’t do 
the work. We find that they loose their jobs because they cannot 
get on well with other workers, because they cannot mind their own 
business, because they cannot get to work on time, or because they 
stay home from work at the slightest pretext. We find that they 
get into trouble because they do not know how to use their free time. 


If these are the things they need to know, then these are the 
things we need to teach. For years our pedagogy has emphasized 
the fact that we “learn to do by doing.” It is only recently, however, 
that this idea of putting knowledge immediately and effectively to 
use has begun to find its way into education. Decroly describes 
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his school as one in which there is a “living of life,” not one concern- 
ed with the solving of abstract problems that have no vital reality 
in the child’s experience. 


In spite of this knowledge there are still to be found in special 
class work those who emphasize the teaching of academic subjects 
to the exclusion of more profitable activities. Much time is wasted 
in the learning of rigmaroles that will inevitably be forgotten. We 
believe that each child should have a knowledge of reading, writing, 
spelling and number work to enable him to meet the situations he 
will need to meet if he is to live in a community as a useful, self- 
respecting person. It is through the other activities, however, that 
he will earn his living. These academic subjects are aids, but not 
the all-important thing. 


Everywhere today we hear that knowledge, in order to be whole- 
some, must in some way be acted out. A striking example of this 
came to my attention only a few days ago. A boy whom we had 
trained for the type of work that he had the intelligence and ability 
to do secured a job after leaving school in the packing room of a 
department store. His first interview with me disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts: “Oh, yes, I can do the work. I like it, but my sister 
(his sister is a teacher) wants me to get a position where I can get 
more education. I like to read history, and my family would like to 
send me to a school where I can learn to be a history teacher.” Need- 
less to say he has lost his job. An agent from an employment bureau 
called me the other day to ask if I could suggest any employment 
suitable for this boy whose I.Q. was 62, which would enable him to 
use the historical facts he had memorized. It had been impossible 
to get the “educated parents” of this boy to enthuse properly over 
the progress he made in school. They always came back with the 
comment, “But we want him to be educated for a profession.” It 
had taken two years to teach this boy what trolley car to take, what 
piece of money should be given to the conductor for his fare, what 
change he should get, how to cross a street and how to get to and 
from school alone. The old idea that education consisted in getting 
knowledge from a book was so deeply rooted in this boy’s family 
that after he was away from the influence of the school he suc- 
cumbed and is now spending his time seeking advice as to where he 
can go to “get an education.” 

Visitors going through schools will see a class of low-grade boys 
at work in a shop or in the industrial room and will remark about 
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the intelligent way in which they are doing their work. The same 
visitors, however, on entering an academic classroom will say of a 
group with intelligence higher than those observed in the shop, “Oh 
yes, I see these are not so bright.” Many do not realize that a curri- 
culum built up from the “key-situations” in life makes work more 
worth while to both child and teacher. 

We say that learning without doing is unhealthy. Every time 
a boy of fourteen or fifteen years is sent to a special school after the 
ordinary school has excluded him, one wonders how much this type 
of learning has contributed to his delinquency. I know two boys in 
the same school who were similar in type. Neither teacher of these 
boys knew much of the work of the special school. One teacher, 
however, made it a point to visit the school and to learn what was 
being attempted. On her return she took the case of Charlie, the 
boy in her room, to her principal. She visited his mother and pre- 
sented the work of the special school in such a light that every one 
concerned was happy when arrangements were completed for Charlie’s 
transfer. Today Charlie is in business for himself as a builder and 
carpenter. He owns his own home and is the most successful mem- 
ber of his family. 

The other boy had a teacher who prided herself on her ability 
to teach even the dullest one in her class. She boasted that no child 
had ever been sent to a special school from her room. When asked 
about this particular boy she said: “I am teaching him his two, 
three, and four multiplication tables. I have him say them over and 
over and over every day, until now all I have to do is start him 
and he can say them.” 


Eventually this boy was excluded because of his behavior. It 
was then discovered that he belonged to the special-class group. He 
entered the special school sulky, dirty and unhappy. He and his par- 
ents were always complaining because his teacher didn’t make him 
learn decimals and long division. They didn’t want him to do things. 
He could do things at home. They wanted him to “get an education.” 


This boy was fifteen when he came to the special school. Within 
less than a year the school had solved the problem of re-educating 
this lad, and of sending him out a healthy, happy individual ready 
to contribute his share to the welfare of the community. It is just 
such cases that give the impression that a special school is intended 
for the truant, lawless, shiftless ne’er-do-wells, those who can no long- 
er be managed in the regular grades. 
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Our reports show, however, that many feeble-minded persons 
who have received careful training and education during childhood 
and early adolescence become law-abiding and useful members of 
the community under proper conditions. Many of these people are 
working steadily and are receiving good wages. Many of them have 
so far shown no immoral or antisocial tendencies. Of course those 
who have friends properly able to control and advise them are much 
more likely to succeed than those without such aid. 


We have no official follow-up workers in connection with the 
Newark Binet Schools. However, we try to keep informed in so 
far as possible, in regard to the way former Binet pupils get on in 
the community. Several years ago I investigated ninety-one cases, 
twenty-seven girls and sixty-four boys. These had been out of school 
and in the community long enough to show what they could do, 
Thirteen of the twenty-seven girls are married and have children. 
Eleven of these are decidedly better mothers, more self-respecting 
and more anxious to learn “American ways” than their mothers be- 
fore them had been. They are not only willing but eager to ask 
and follow the advice of the physicians and teachers when ill or in 
any difficulty. One, a colored girl, is no worse or no better than her, 
mother. She has been divorced several times. Three of her five 
children are dead and two were sent South to be taken care of by, 
grandparents. The other, a Jewish girl, who is inferior to her mother 
was pampered and indulged to such an extent that she had no oppor- 
tunity to show what she was capable of doing. She brought her. 
husband considerable dowry, for one in her station. Her chief care 
is bathing, dressing and playing with her baby. They live with the 
mother who takes the responsibility and manages the affairs of the 
family. 


Three of the twenty-seven are married but have no families. 
Two of these are cleaner, keep cleaner homes and are more amen- 
able to advice than their mothers were. The third lives with her. 
mother and is dominated by her. This mother has a $3,000 bank, 
account in the daughter’s name. Whenever Maggie attempts to carry. 
out any of her American ideas, there is the threat that this money. 
will be taken from her and given to her stepsisters and brothers. { 


Four are working and are supporting others beside themselves. 
One, Janet, is earning more, is more stable and has a greater sense 
of responsibility than either of her normal brothers. 
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Four are working and supporting themselves; three are quiet, 
nice-mannered girls, while the fourth, Annie, is loud, impudent, not 
very clean and holds a grudge against society. She hates her father 
and blames him for preventing her from marrying the one she wanted, 
She worked steadily before this and gave all she earned to her father, 
but now she says she can earn only enough to buy her own clothes, 

Three have been in court. One girl appealed to the court her- 
self asking protection from a stepmother and a father who beat her, 
She is in one of the colonies of the State Institution for. Feeble- 
Minded at Vineland, New Jersey. One low-grade girl with an 1.Q. 
of 34, who earned six dollars a week as a helper in a thread factory, 
spent that six dollars one Saturday afternoon for new clothes. Her. 
father punished her for this by turning her out. She slept under a 
porch for two nights, and later the father appealed to the court 
charging immorality. The third, Christine, an unmarried mother, 
with an I.Q. of 47, worked in a button factory and earned eight 
dollars a week. Her mother brought charges against a boy who 
worked in the same shop. This boy had escorted Christine to church 
several times and had also taken her to the movies. He was compell- 
ed by the court to contribute to the support of the child. 

Of the sixty-four boys investigated only fourteen are married. 
Seven of these are supporting their families. Seven are steady work- 
ers but their wives are wage earners also. 

Eighteen are not married, but are the main support of their par- 
ents. Five of these have social agencies interested in them to the 
extent of finding work should they loss their jobs. 

Twenty-two are self-supporting, living at home, buying their. 
own clothes and paying parents for their board. One of these is 
very prosperous. He sends carloads of grapes each year to the East 
from his father’s vineyard in California. 

Ten are being supported or partially supported by their families. 
One married a girl with money. He boasts that it is not necessary 
for him to work. One has very poor health, he really is not strong 
enough to work long at a job. One has a bad case of wanderlust. 
Police have sent him back from western cities several times. One 
is a drug addict. Three have indulgent parents, and have grown up 
with the idea that others would carry their responsibilities. Two 
cannot keep jobs because they cannot be trusted with another’s prop- 
erty. The last is a tool in the hands of a gang. He is either pros- 
perous or very poor, neither state lasting for any length of time. 
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When the gang supplies him with funds for services rendered he is 
expected to treat lavishly. 


I have knowledge of five of the sixty-four having been arrested: 
two on bootlegging charges; the one with wanderlust for beating his 
way; one for speeding and stealing; and Theodore, who had “lived 
with the sheep in the South” and had attended school only two years 
was taken in a gambling raid. 


All I can say of these failures is that they do not differ greatly 
from the failures of other schools. Maybe, if these had been recog- 
nized earlier and subjected to the type of training given in the Binet 
Schools, these failures could have been turned into successes. 


When Dr. Anderson started the special schools in Newark, her 
aim was to introduce a curriculum that would give these children 
an opportunity to learn many things that it would be necessary for 
them to know if they were to live healthfully in even a most simpli- 
fied environment. Many things either had not been thought about 
by those who constructed the curricula or else it had been taken for 
granted that children knew all these things without any opportunity 
being provided by their environment or by their school for them to be 
learned. Therefore she organized kitchens in her special schools 
where children could learn how to cook, clean, wash and iron. In these 
schools today every child has his luncheon cooked and served to him 
by pupils of the cooking classes. Every girl and most of the boys 
have their opportunity for training in the kitchen. Quoting Dr. An- 
derson: “Their are organized gymnasiums where they learn how 
better to handle their own bodies and where they learn the homely, 
virtues of fair play and getting on with one another. There are sew- 
ing classes. where the girls learn sewing and garment construction. 
Here they make their kitchen aprons and caps, their middies and 
bloomers, their underwear, their suntmer dresses, dresses for baby 
brother or sister, curtains and many other usé¢ful articles needed in 
their homes. There are industrial rooms and shops where skill is 
gained by handling tools and materials, and where confidence and 
self-respect become theirs because of work well done. There are 
bathrooms where the children can be taught to be clean. There are 
also classrooms where the academic subjects are taught. The chil- 
dren receive instruction in these subjects up to the limit of their 
ability. 

“It is through these subjects that we are teaching the children 
not only to be willing to work at the work they can do, but to want 
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to work. It is through these subjects that we are teaching the chil- 
dren to stick at a job until it is finished, to get on with their fellows, 
to mind their own business. It is with this sort of curriculum that 
we are forming habits of punctuality and regularity.” 


This curriculum may not be perfect, but in the hands of teach- 
ers who feel that even the least of these little ones is entitled to all 
that he is capable of assimilating, and that nothing is too difficult 
to ‘attempt, there is a training for citizenship that cannot help but 
function ina community. We can say of the Newark Binet Schools 
that they are schools of life, of actual experiencing, and because of 
what is being learned there these children ‘know better how to live, 
how to be of greater usefulness, and are less of an economic burden 
to society than would otherwise be the case. 


The Fog Clears 
Nancy Adams, A. B. 
Department of Research, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Have you ever found yourself in city streets in a fog? A drift- 
ing grey veil settles slowly about you, tangling your steps, blowing 
about your shoulders and clouding your sight. In the half-darkness 
through which you shuffle blurred shadows advance and retreat while 
faces, blanched by the fog, rush toward you, stare and fade as quickly 
away. Creeping forward, halting with a shock, plunging on under 
the lights of crawling automobiles, you follow an unknown street in 
a strange land. 


Yesterday, and every day for months, you passed here and, 
swinging along with a sure tread, admired the bold profiles and clean 
proportions of the tall office buildings. Now those same buildings 
rise like cliffs on either side of you, their sharp edges smeared by the 
fog, and you are seized with an unreasoning dread. Your senses, 
that have piloted you safely through each busy day, have betrayed 
you. The mail box on the corner climbs up out of the darkness like 
an armored tank. The further side of the street seems a distant 
and inaccessible shore. It is vain to persuade yourself that in the 
heart of a city you cannot be lost and that within the half-hour you 
will be sitting beside your own fire, a cup of steaming chocolate at 
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your elbow and the family dog chewing comfortably on your left 
carpet slipper. Your dread is as tenacious as it is the natural out- 
growth of your sudden helplessness. As long as the fog enfolds you, 
jt will be terrifying and obscure because it renders you, an intelli- 
gent person, ineffective. Keener vision, a firmer step are required 
of you than you possess. For once, you are baffled. 


When you have scaled your own mountainous steps, grasped the 
cold metal of your door knob and stumbled into a parlor that basks 
in warm lamplight, it is easy to laugh at your recent blundering. The 
fog evaporates from your memory as from the city streets and you 
bid it God-speed, vowing to get the better of it next time. Yet the 
next time it overtakes you the same helplessness will accompany it. 
You have not the faculties to combat it. 

Just so, a defective child is baffled by the normal world. Lack- 
ing the skill, the quickened perception that it demands, he blunders 
along, confident that he is expected to keep going yet ignorant of his 
goal. His classroom, filled with children equal to their tasks, becomes 
a place of problems unsolved and work unfinished. He stubs his toe 
on the simplest of historical dates and gropes in his first primer for 
a single word that is clear to him. After he has met enough obstacles 
he sums up his difficulty, in so far as his limited mind will allow, in 
the decision that he -will never succeed. Resignation sets in. At 
home, the ordinary tasks of children his own age assume for him 
dreadful proportions and he is, sooner or later, glad to escape them 
on the count of incapacity. Then he becomes a hanger-on. 

To such a child, who has been surrounded all his life by the 
obscurity of dullness, an institution especially devoted to his limita- 
tions means light, vision, relaxation. The teacher who reduces know- 
ledge to its proper proportions for him is doing more than driving 
facts firmly home; she is, once and for all, showing him that he need 
have no fear of learning. Problems that in his regular classroom had 
terrified him become pleasant to encounter. Learning, handled by 
a teacher familiar with the slow progress of defective boys and 
girls, becomes a gradual process free from drive or strain. Nothing 
remains distorted, menacing, darkly suggestive, because the child is 
in a world of his own making and surrounded by fair competitors of 
the same or approximately the same mental level, allowed to follow 
his own pace and presented with tasks that require of him no more 
than he can give. In his cottage he is not expected, for example, to 
make beds, to carry dishes, to help care for younger children until 
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he has proved his ability. He begins by polishing the stair bannis- 
ters, by running his mop along the footboard, by sweeping the steps, 
and it is not until he leaves the wood shining and the steps clean 
of leaves or papers that promotion to a more complicated task occurs, 
Thus, by a series of increasingly difficult tasks, he reaches the moment 
when a tray loaded with fragile china and glass holds no perils for 
him. His fingers are deft, his hands grasp its edges tightly, his arms 
are equal to their burden and his smile, as he sets the tray down 
quietly, is a smile of victory. 


Book Review 


Research in Schools for the Blind 


' Research in schools for the blind shows gratifying progress. In 
spite of the many technical difficulties which confront such work 
Dr. Samuel P. Hayes lists thirty publications dealing with research 
studies in this field.* His report reviews the early beginnings of this 
work and describes the co-operative testing program which was car- 
ried forward with the assistance of other schools for the blind, the 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, and the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. Dr. Hayes’s own research in the psy- 
chology of the blind and Miss Kathryn E. Maxfield’s investigations in 
the education of the blind have placed this new field of research on 
a sound basis. 


The beginning of this movement, as Dr. Hayes generously recog- 
nizes, was made in 1914 when Mr. Robert B. Irwin, himself blind, 
and at that time supervisor of special instruction for the visually 
handicapped in the City of Cleveland, attended the Vineland Summer 
School when with the aid of Dr. H. H. Goddard he made the first 
adaptation of the Binet Scale for the blind. Assisted by Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Kite, Mr. Irwin applied this “blind Binet” scale of tests with 
excellent results. Other Vineland research students, notably Miss 
Edith Taylor and Miss Katherine Roese, contributed further assistance 
in these pioneer research studies. In 1915 Mr. Irwin’s work was taken 
up by Dr. T. H. Haines. In 1916 further research studies were be- 
gun by Dr. Hayes who has been the principal proponent of the ex- 


*Cf. Ten years of phychological research in schools for the blind, by Samuel P. 
F a +: eee of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, No. 4, January, 
- pp. 16. 
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perimental psychology of the blind since Dr. Goddard presented the 
matter that year at a meeting of experimental psychologists. 

Active research work in the psychology of the blind dates from 
1914, and since 1916 has been systematically prosecuted as a definite 
research movement. The research personnel, research activities, and 
research publications described by Dr. Hayes give promise of contin- 
ued growth which merits widespread interest and support. 


VINELAND, N. J. —Enpcar A. DoLit 


Institution Notes 


There have been an unusual number of parties among the girls 
during the winter months. The Moore girls had a jolly Christmas 
party with games and lots of fun, ice-cream, fruit, cake, and candy 
were served. 

The social life at Wilbur is very pleasant. The older girls enjoy 
the preparation and are interested in making their many parties a 
success. There have recently been two birthday parties for Catherine 
W. and Josephine K. These are the first birthdays these girls have 
spent at the Training School. Music, games, pretty decorations, and 
huge birthday cakes filled Wilbur with the sprit of fun and frolic. 

Grace S. gave an ice-cream treat to all the Louden girls recently. 

On January 9, Mrs. Nash gave a special party in Garrison Hall 
for all of the children who took part in the Christmas Play. The 
King and the Queen, Alice, the White Rabbit, the fairies, the Mad 
Hatter, the Duchess, the Lobster and the Dormouse, and Humpty 
Dumpty were all there, and everybody had a share in the games and 
entertainment. The band furnished music and refreshments were 
served. 

We have been fortunate in escaping the epidemic of “flu” which 
has been so prevalent in the community. 
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The Children’s Christmas Play 
December 28, 1928 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


Cast of Characters 










































































Alice Helen W. 
Caterpillar Harold B. 
Queen of Hearts . Marietta F. 
SI scans cpio Laura B. 
Dormouse ... siesta ad Marvin P. 
a side aslhserumnidalneadieanaisaiadesaneininiiianaaaene Frank P. 
I TTITTEE sicethianelniaseccebaitadialiaontaha Walter W. 
Cheshire Cat Wilbur B. 
Frog Footman . Walter S. 
Fish Footman John N. 
Executioner Louis P. 
March Hare Charlie L. 
ici ed ctaeieascenahiviieni . James W. 
I iinet cap ldaeaegiteibimangidans Joe G. 
Knave of Hearts Francis L. 
Mock Turtle Harry S. 
Gryphon Victor B. 
Dog Footman Steve V. 
IIIS sibel shaolin chaindiaiais Leroy J. 
ET ne eee Re Ren ee aE we eT Carol F. 
Baker chiiaainnisaiicenchabeanemmieaaielaaan Albert N. 
PI, silts eee savin icisneeheeane Joseph P. 





Gentlemen of the Court, Ladies of the Court, Guards, Cards, 


Pages, Lobsters, Gardeners, Gnomes and Fairies. 
(Nintey-five Children in the Cast). 


Act. I Scene I The Garden Scene in Wonderland. 
Seene II The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. 
Act. II Scene I The Trial. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


“On Christmas Morning” Arranged by H. Kelley 


Brass Quartet 


Louisa Marietta Charlie Francis Walter 
Recitation “If you are good” Tommy D 
Action Song “Jolly Santa Claus” Seven little boys 


Edward George Lester Jerome James Irvin Tommy 


An adaptation of Lewis Carrol’s familiar whimsical tale of Alice’s ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. The original story was essentially English, and in 
Alice’s dream many of the things and sayings with which most English chil- 
—_ become familiar in everday life take on character and have a real 
existence, 
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